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PROJECTION 

In April, as a huge, albeit brief, hue 
and cry was raised about the use of 
chemical weapons in the Iran-Iraq war, 
the United States formally asked the 
Soviet Union to begin talks on a U.S.- 
proposed plan for a global ban on 
chemical weapons. This feeler was put 
out, despite the fact that Vice President 
Bush had just returned from a 
40-nation U.N. special session on 
disarmament in Geneva, his ears still 
ringing with crass Soviet denunciations 
of the American plan. Arguably, the 
Vice President needn’t even have made 
the trip. The official Soviet news agen¬ 
cy, Tass, had assailed President 
Reagan’s call for a global ban as a 
“propaganda trick’’—before the 
specific terms of the proposed treaty 
were even unveiled. 

Interestingly, senior State Depart¬ 
ment officials continued to expect an 
affirmative response to the invitation 
to enter into discussions. American of¬ 
ficials reasoned that Moscow doesn’t 
want to cede a propaganda advantage 
to the U.S. by rejecting mere talks out 
of hand. And Foggy Bottom’s assess¬ 
ment was on the mark. Kenneth L. 
Adelman, director of the Arms Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament Agency, told 
Congress in late June that Moscow had 
indeed indicated its willingness to begin 
negotiations. An actual treaty, needless 
to say, is quite another matter. 

The Soviets, it seems clear—from 
the Olympic boycott to the Geneva 
missile talks—aren’t likely to seek any 
sort of agreement with Washington 
this year, regarding chemical weapons 
or anything else, lest Moscow wind up 
bolstering President Reagan’s re- 
election chances. That Moscow hasn’t 
yet learned, from the West German 
elections, and from the readily ap¬ 
parent American popular response to 
the various Soviet “anti-Reagan” in¬ 
itiatives, that the result of such tactics 
has been to strengthen Reagan (or, 
previously, Helmut Kohl) is, in and of 
itself, curious—a noteworthy comment 
on Soviet perspicacity vis-a-vis 
Western electoral politics. What, after 
all, are Georgi Arbatov and his USA 
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Institute doing with all their time and 
KGB money? 

Still, it remains that Moscow will not 
endeavor seriously to negotiate a 
chemical weapons treaty with 
Washington during the course of this 
year. 

Beyond electoral matters, the 
Soviets manifest no intention to reverse 
their traditional opposition to treaty 
verification by means of “on-site” in¬ 
spection. And “open-invitation” on¬ 
site inspection is the essential ingre¬ 
dient in the American plan. Aerial 
photography, radar surveillance—and 
the various other verification tech¬ 
niques, generally termed, in Pentagon 
parlance, “national technical means” 
—are of doubtful efficacy in supervis¬ 
ing already-negotiated limitations on 
missiles, bombers, and other 
weaponry. With regard to chemical 
weapons, appearing in the form of tiny 
cannisters, such methods of ensuring 
compliance are all but useless. In any 
event, on-site inspection-^—the only 
remotely feasible means of policing a 
ban—is regularly denounced by the 
Soviets, most recently in May, by the 
Novosti agency, as a “ploy to gain ac¬ 
cess to intelligence materials.” 

But most important with regard to 
a treaty like that which President 
Reagan is proposing is that it is sheer 
folly to expect Moscow to behave as 
we did in the “era” defined by a now 
infrequently utilized term: detente. 
Why should the Soviets negotiate a 
ban—and destruction of existing 
stocks—in a realm of weaponry in 
which they enjoy undisputed 
superiority? 

It should be noted that in the scien¬ 


tific community, there are still a hand¬ 
ful of people—a group rapidly decreas¬ 
ing in size—who continue to profess 
doubt, in the face of overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary, that Iranian 
soldiers (and child-age civilian/ 
soldiers), Afghan rebels, and 
Hmong tribesmen in Laos, are all vic¬ 
tims of the Soviet-manufactured 
chemical weapon known as “yellow 
rain.” (It was so termed by the Hmong 
due to the yellowish color of the poison 
gas it creates upon release.) 

These would-be skeptics are part of 
what the Wall Street Journal has apt¬ 
ly termed a “cult of denial,” a cult 
which also embraces those who refuse 
to recognize the KGB role in the plot 
to kill the Pope, and some who 
adamantly resist acknowledging Soviet 
cheating on existing arms control 
treaties. In the past, many men and 
women of similar disposition refused 
to accept contemporaneous reports of 
Stalin’s purges, or of Hitler’s effort to 
annihilate European Jewry. 

Still, virtually no one denies that 
Moscow has developed a significant, 
highly advanced chemical warfare 
capability. It is therefore natural to 
wonder when the Soviets began to do 
so. 

It is instructive here to consider a con¬ 
cept in psychology known as “projec¬ 
tion.” Not particularly complicated, it 
involves projecting onto others— 
attributing or ascribing to them—one’s 
own impulses, motives, and patterns of 
behavior. If this phenomenon is 
removed from the realm of interper¬ 
sonal relations, and is applied to world 
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politics, it quickly becomes apparent 
that the Soviets present a textbook 
case. 

It was possible to see the syndrome 
at work this past fall, with the shooting 
down of Korean Air Lines flight 007. 
Immediately following its much- 
belated acknowledgement of respon¬ 
sibility for the actual deed, Moscow 
unleashed a barrage of accusations. 
The United States, according to the 
Soviet charges, regularly uses commer¬ 
cial airplanes—with civilian passengers 
on board—for espionage purposes. No 
evidence in support of these allegations 
was initially brought forth. Recently, 
an article in the London Observer pur¬ 
ported to provide new evidence, none 
of which was either logical or com¬ 
pelling. Sad to say, KAL 007’s diver¬ 
sion from its flight plan appears to 
have been entirely accidental—a not 
altogether unusual, rather simple, pilot 
error. 

Earlier last year, on the other hand, 
an Aeroflot flight, on an Atlantic 
route, “strayed” inexplicably over sen¬ 
sitive U.S. naval installations in Con¬ 
necticut. And just a few months 
ago—in March—another Aeroflot 
passenger jet wandered off course, this 
time in France. The plane seemed to 
have found itself in absolutely pro¬ 
hibited air space, directly over a highly 
sensitive French naval base; the base 
was in use, at that precise moment, for 
exercises involving state-of-the-art 
naval vessels, including France’s first 
nuclear attack submarine. (The 
Aeroflot jet returned to the USSR 
before it could be searched for 
espionage-related equipment.) Look¬ 
ing back at the KAL 007 case, could 
it be that the Soviets were 
“projecting”? 

For an even clearer example of the 
phenomenon, go back in history to 
Prague: November 1952. Former 
leaders of the Czechoslovak Com¬ 
munist party are suddenly defendants 
in a Soviet-style “show-trial,” charged 
with treason. Eleven of the fourteen 
accused are Jews, denounced in 
court—and in the state-run press—as 
“rootless Jewish-Zionist cosmopoli¬ 
tans.” (Whatever drove Stalin, by 
then, apparently, entirely mad, and his 
henchmen to purge devoted Stalinists, 
such as Rudolf Slansky and the other 
Czechs in the dock, is, of course, 
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another matter.) In any event, the in¬ 
ternational Communist movement 
recognized the need to divert world at¬ 
tention from the anti-Semitic bar¬ 
barism taking place in the courtroom 
in Prague. A decision was taken to 
endeavor to focus international 
scrutiny on the Rosenberg case in New 
York (hitherto ignored by the Com¬ 
munist movement)—even though the 
trial was long over. Initially, Com¬ 
munists in America and elsewhere 
turned their backs on the Rosenbergs, 
two public Party members engaged in 
espionage and caught red-handed. (A 
major concern of the American Com¬ 
munist party, at that precise juncture, 
the time of the Smith Act trials, was 
to distance Communism—the political 
creed—from even the remotest sem¬ 
blance of disloyalty.) 

But now, suddenly, due to the crass 
anti-Semitic show-trial in Prague, the 
plight of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
had come in handy. Jacques Duclos, 
the leader of the French Communist 
party, defended the Moscow-orches¬ 
trated trial in Prague—noting that the 
defendants had all confessed—and 
branded the Rosenberg case “a state- 
sponsored anti-Semitic farce.” Soon 
others, in America and Europe, Party 
members and fellow travelers, joined 
the chorus. They fact that the judge 
and prosecuting attorneys were, like 
the Rosenbergs and their lawyers, also 
Jews, merely proved the point, accord¬ 
ing to the analysis of the pro-Commu- 
nist National Guardian in New York. 
The Nazis, too, it was noted, had ap¬ 
pointed a Judenrat (or Jewish Coun¬ 
cil) in each Polish ghetto, and then 
charged these Judenrdte with respon¬ 
sibility for delivering the Jews for 
‘‘resettlement.” 

The point, again: The United States 
was conducting anti-Semitic trials in 
the early 1950s, at the time of the Slan- 
sky trial in Prague and that of Laszlo 
Raijk and his confederates in Budapest 
(also a crassly anti-Semitic display); 
and, of course, the plot by Jewish 
physicians (also “exposed” in 1952) to 
murder Stalin. 

Projection. 

.^^.11 of which leads back to chemical 
weapons, which first became an issue 
between Washington and the Soviets 
at about the same time as the show- 
trial in Prague—late 1952. Some 
months earlier, Moscow, using a front- 
group still alive and well today—the 
World Peace Council—accused the 
U.S. of waging “germ warfare” in 
Korea. Huge international petitions 
were gathered; protests were lodged. 
The World Peace Council president, 
Frederick Joliot-Curie, a prominent 
French Communist and the bearer of 
a uniquely illustrious name in the 


world of science, took command of the 
anti-American propaganda campaign. 
Once again, not a shred of evidence in 
support of the “germ warfare” prop¬ 
aganda charges was ever produced. 

Today, the 1952 propaganda 
onslaught is all but forgotten. Save for 
one thing: In recent years, Soviet 
defectors have confirmed to Western 
intelligence that shortly after the Sec¬ 
ond World War, an entire German 
chemical weapons factory was 


transported from the Russian zone of 
occupation back to the USSR. 
Moscow then began, in earnest, to 
develop a chemical warfare capability 
—which was probably ready just about 
the time the “germ warfare” campaign 
got underway. 

President Reagan may not get 
anywhere with his proposed ban on 
chemical weapons. Indeed the silence 
of “peace groups,” “peace can¬ 
didates,” and churches devoted to 


“disarmament” is—with respect to 
this issue—truly deafening. But the 
Soviets have been anything but silent. 
Moscow’s noisy rejection of the 
American ban as proposed is a 
reminder to us: In this field, the Soviets 
have the edge. In addition, the next 
time they accuse us of some major 
misdeed, we would do well to 
remember that they may be telling us 
something about themselves. They 
may be projecting. □ 
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If you knew what they know, 
would you do what they do? 


Here’s your chance to find out what 
our policy makers know about this year’s 
major foreign policy issues...and to tell 
them what you would do if the decisions 
were in your hands. 

Great Decisions ’84 is a lively briefing 
that lets you be a political insider. Pub¬ 
lished by the Foreign Policy Association, a 
nonpartisan educational organization, tbis 
booklet gives you unique insight into this 
year’s most important issues. You’ll learn 
about U.S.-Soviet relations, the nuclear arms 


GREAT 

DECISIONS ’84 


1 UJSJS.R. UNDER ANDROPOV 

Hard Choices for Moscow St Washington 

2 CENTRAL AMERICA, MEXICO Si THE U.S. 
Discord Among Neighbors 

3 U.S. SECURITY * WORLD PEACE 
Allies, Arms & Diplomacy 

4 SOUTH AFRICA 

Can U.S. Policies Influence Change? 

5 INTERNATIONAL DEBT CRISIS 
Borrowers, Banks & the IMF 

6 SAUDI ARABIA * IORDAN 
Kingdoms at the Crossroads? 

7 CHINA A THE U.S. 

Five Years After Normalization 

8 INTERNATIONAL DRUG TRAFFIC 
Can It Be Stopped? 


race, the world debt crisis, and five other 
vital questions confronting our nation. 

Vote by using the special opinion 
ballots found in each booklet, and the 
FPA will make sure our leaders know 
where you stand. To order your copy of 
Great Decisions ’84 now, send your 
check for $6.70 (includes postage and 
handling) payable to Foreign Policy 
Association, Dept. A, 205 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, NY 10016 or call 
212-481-8453 for additional information. 
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CAPITOL IDEAS 
(continued from page 9) 
Newsweek told me that at no earlier 
convention had he been so far from the 
action. Someone told me the distance 
was 450 feet. 

I made my way to the floor during 
the parliamentary warm-up (we were 
allowed there for 30 minutes at a time) 
and I met Walter Shapiro of 
Newsweek (another Washington 
Monthly alumnus) talking to Murray 
Kempton (Newsday). Shapiro made 
the most succinct and perceptive com¬ 
ment on the news media-convention 
relationship that I heard all week. 
“First the networks made the conven¬ 
tions dull,” he said. “Then they aban¬ 
doned them.” He was referring to the 
much reduced network coverage this 
year. (Even so, I was told that CBS 
and NBC each had 600 people on 
hand, and each would be spending 
about $7 million on the event.) 

I asked Shapiro to elaborate. Once 
upon a time the conventions were 
uproarious and interesting and un¬ 
predictable, he explained. Network 
television then broadcast this agreeable 
pandemonium coast to coast, and 
everyone liked it except for the party 
leadership. So they took steps to 
restore predictability and order to the 
proceedings, which in turn became so 
dull that not many people wanted to 
watch them anymore. And this was 
where we were today. Moreover, C- 
Span and Cable Network News were 
taking over the gavel-to-gavel 
coverage, and as more and more peo¬ 
ple have access to these alternative 
channels the political junkies who ac¬ 
tually enjoy watching politicians give 
speeches will switch to them, and the 
networks’ role will diminish further. It 
was perhaps significant that inside the 
press lounge, three out of the four TV 
monitors (sometimes all four) were 
switched to C-Span even during the 
periods of network coverage. The press 
doesn’t need to be told by Dan Rather 
that Geraldine Ferraro is an Italian 
ethnic from Queens, and I’m sure the 
same is true of politics junkies across 
the land. C-Span thus becomes the first 
true “medium,” like a clear pane of 
glass between the event and the viewer. 

The great unexpected pleasure of the 
Convention Center turned out to be 
the Railroad Press Lounge, a huge 
press freebie sponsored by the Associa¬ 
tion of American Railroads. This 
lounge, frequented by as many of 
3,000 journalists a day, provided us 
hacks with free food (ham rolls, roast 
beef and horse radish, pizza rolls, hot 
dogs) coffee, tea, Pepsi, Coke, and 
even an endless supply of free beer. 
Add to that comfortable chairs, TV 


monitors, and a couple of Clairol Air 
Massage “foot fixers,” and you can 
well imagine that it was standing room 
only in no time. 

What about special-interest dread 
and the Era of Post-Watergate Morali¬ 
ty? Had all this gone by the board? I 
looked about nervously for Bob 
Woodward and the Washington Post 
SWAT team before settling down with 
a large cup of foaming Pilsner Lite to 
watch the Cuomo speech on the 
monitor. In the National Journal 
(special daily editions were published 
during the convention) I read that “in 
normal circumstances the press might 
flinch from accepting unlimited 
amounts of free food and drink from 
a lobbying organization. But for hard¬ 
ship assignments like political conven¬ 
tions, the top priority is survival and 
that is why the lounge was so crowded 
on opening day.” I was further reas¬ 
sured by Hendrik Hertzberg, the editor 
of the New Republic, and by Richard 
Cohen of the Washington Post, that 
this was an “old tradition.” So I re¬ 
laxed and contrived to enjoy my beer 
and pizza. (Cohen added that, al¬ 
though it was true that railroads gener¬ 
ally do get favorable press treatment, 
this was more a matter of “nostalgia” 
than of sold souls, and I fully agreed 
with that, too.) If it was good enough 
for Victor Navasky of the Nation, and 
Ron Reagan, covering the event for 
Playboy, it was good enough for me. 

As for the substance of Democratic 
party policy, what is there to say that 
hasn’t already been aired and mulled 
over? Alex Brummer of the Guardian 
(England) described Governor Cuomo 
as looking “like a Chicago 
gangster ... He looked like he’d just 
walked out of an A1 Pacino Film.” The 
enthusiasm for him at the convention 
seemed to be uncritical to say the least. 
When he brought up the budget 
deficit, I noticed, the people in the 
press lounge didn’t even bother to look 
up from their food. They had tried for 
three years to stick President Reagan 
with this one, to no avail. The 
Democrats’ new-found enthusiasm for 
reducing the deficit struck me not on¬ 
ly as politically inept (the Republicans 
got nowhere with it for twenty years), 
but as incoherent. When the 
Democrats are not complaining about 
deficits, they impute the recovery to 
them (rather than admit the success of 
supply-side theory). 

The Democrats this year evidently 
felt obliged to disguise their increasing¬ 
ly liberal (leftist) ideology with conser¬ 
vative labels and symbols—talk of 
“family” and the waving of American 
flags. Cuomo must have been 
delighted to find that he could use the 
words “family” to describe the entire 
country, and yet encounter almost no 
criticism from the very people who 


specialize in using words for a living— 
the press. “We believe in a single fun¬ 
damental idea ...” he bellowed. 
“The idea of family. Mutuality. The 
sharing of benefits and burdens for the 
good of all . . . We must be the fami¬ 
ly of America, we recognize that at the 
heart of the matter we are bound to 
one another, that the problems of a re¬ 
tired school teacher in Duluth are our 
problems. That the future of the child 
in Buffalo is our future,” and so on. 

The New York Times responded 
that Cuomo had demonstrated “that 
it is possible to carry the battle to 
Ronald Reagan on terms and territory 
that he had previously made his own: 
the terms of family and traditional 
values ...” It is possible, yes, but on¬ 
ly with a little help from an “adversary 
press” that turns into a bodyguard 
press when the liberal agenda is at 
stake. “As an Italian Catholic,” add¬ 
ed Wall Street Journal reporters Den¬ 
nis Farney and David Rogers, “he 
doesn’t just talk about ‘family’ and 
‘flags,’ he also seeks to wrestle them 
back as issues for Democrats.” 
Richard Cohen was a little bit more 
candid when he wrote in the Washing¬ 
ton Post that what many people “need 
are politjpal leaders who understand 
that for many the conventional fami¬ 
ly is a bygone thing. And they need 
policies to suit.” Well, don’t worry 
Richard. The Democrats will provide 
them. “Family” was just a code word 
to appeal to Americans who think the 
traditional family should be restored. 

Likewise, Geraldine Ferraro ap¬ 
pealed to the truth that “Americans 
want to live by the same set of rules.” 
But the Democrats have no intention 
of instituting such rules. How can 
they, when they seek to encourage 
some Americans to live at the expense 
of others? How can they when they 
support affirmative action—an explicit 
recognition of the claim to preferential 
treatment by virtue of group member¬ 
ship? How can they when they seek to 
“restore” the “progressivity” of the 
income tax? 

And while on the subject of unequal 
rules intended to produce equality of 
outcome, it is worth repeating the in¬ 
teresting item reported by A1 Hunt in 
the Wall Street Journal (and I didn’t 
see it anywhere else): The Democratic 
National Committee decided “to in¬ 
clude gays in the list of groups quali¬ 
fying for affirmative action status in 
party conventions and on commit¬ 
tees . . . Now, the party must active¬ 
ly locate gays to be delegates to future 
conventions.” One wonders whether 
the media will find it possible to ignore 
this bombshell in 1988, if the same rule 
still obtains. 

Under the rubric of “dignity” (a 
codeword that usually means indigni¬ 
ty), the Democratic platform further 


advanced the cause of homosexuals by 
pledging: “We will assure that sexual 
orientation per se does not serve as a 
bar to participation in the military.” 

But I must hand it to Walter Mon¬ 
dale for making the one utterly forth¬ 
right promise of the convention—the 
promise to raise taxes if elected. This 
amazing promise was followed by a 
stunned silence of perhaps half a sec¬ 
ond, followed by tepid applause. I 
must say my immediate reaction was 
that Reagan had just won the election. 
But then I reflected that Mondale was 
perhaps half right, when he said that 
the Republicans will do the same, 
because at least some of Reagan’s aides 
have been thinking about yet another 
tax increase. Mondale’s candid state¬ 
ment should at least have the beneficial 
effect of preventing the Republicans 
from hiding behind their Treasury tax 
study, due out in December. I can do 
no better than quote the words of Jude 
Wanniski in last month’s American 
Spectator. 

“If the President does not offer the 
voters a specific tax reform proposal 
during the campaign, he will be unable 
to refute the Mondale charges [that the 
Republicans plan to “increase taxes on 
the poor and middle class, through 
some form of national sales tax”]. Mr. 
Reagan can’t simply hide behind a 
study.” That is truer than ever after 
Mondale’s nationally televised speech. 

Well, that is enough for one con¬ 
vention. San Francisco is certainly a 
beautiful city. The temperature 
dropped down to the 50s in the eve¬ 
nings, which made up for a lot of the 
hot air. One afternoon I went across 
the bay to Berkeley, to see what those 
notoriously radical students were up 
to. These were the first four bulletins 
I saw on the Student Notices board op¬ 
posite Sproul Hall: “Move With Us: 
Aerobics, Stretching, Toning, try your 
free introductory class any M, W & F 
at American Baptist Seminary.” 
“Powerful! Hsingl. The world’s oldest 
internal martial art has important 
benefits for today. Great for your 
mind!” “T’ai Chi Ch’uan. The Joy of 
Moving. New Classes, Aug. 1 and 2.” 
“Empty Gate Zen Center of Berkeley 
Announces a Visit by Master Dharma 
Teacher Mu Deung Su Nim (Free 
Public Talk, Wed., July 18).” 

Then I walked down Telegraph 
Avenue and the first book store I came 
to had just about everything ever 
published by C.S. Lewis, Dorothy L. 
Sayers, Charles Williams, Tolkien, and 
George McDonald. It was a nice sun¬ 
ny afternoon, and everything seemed 
very quiet and peaceful by comparison 
with the Democratic Convention. I 
would gladly have stayed there for the 
rest of the week. □ 
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